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as in the case of 'o^(f, another explanation may serve to account for an appar- 
ent metrical irregularity, is it not better to have recourse to it than to increase 
the number of cases of a metrical phenomenon that must at best have been 
regarded in the light of a license? Since Mr. Leaf has gone so far as to sug- 
gest that ottuo (for oneo) in K 285 is a bold case of lengthening by the ictus, I 
am surprised that a similar explanation did not suggest itself to him in writing 
the note on H 340, a passage famous for its difficulty : 

ev 6' a'vTolai irvkaq notijBopsv so apapvlaf, 
6</>pa Sl' avrdav lirmihus'n) odb{ ely. 

The MSS have ety, G. Hermann ely. A certain case of this form of the sub- 
junctive of dpi is said to occur in i 47, typa Zuoloi perdu, and " possible " 
instances are I 245 iiplv Se Sf/ aiacpov tlr), 2 88 Iva koX 001 ■KtvQo^ ivl (j>peoi pvpiov 
elr/, p 586 &<; nzp av tlr). Mr. Leaf is quite correct in stating that ely cannot be 
formed from \/i$ unless we hold to Christ's as yet unaccepted suggestion that 
there is a subj. termination -tu corresponding to Doric futures like Kpmj>io and 
to the Skt. future. G. Meyer, Gramm. 2 §583, declares the diphthong of pere'ia 
to be unerklarlich. In my treatise on the Diphthong EI I hazarded the con- 
jecture that we have here simply a case of the ictus-lengthening of perko), 
which actually occurs, X 388, (aolaiv persa, or perhaps an incorrect transcrip- 
tion of METEO by some one who did not know that occasionally this license 
of the lengthening of an antevocalic vowel was permitted. A genuine ei this 
cannot be. Other possible examples of this lengthening are paxdopevoc p 471, 
aneiopevov, and perhaps Kvneiu (and the aTraf Aey. Qp^l/ce; ?). 

M337. G. Meyer appears to have abandoned his explanation of p&oavri from 
/3oF-^ aavTi and to have accepted the unusual contraction ; cf. Gramm. 2 §141. 

This edition is a beautiful example of the printer's art, and is singularly 
free from typographical errors. Should the note on A 26 not have contained 
a reference to H 340 rather than to H 439, and is not ?.aivav V 57 (not in La R.) 
a misprint ? 

We beg leave to record our opinion that Mr. Leafs edition is a most sub- 
stantial addition to English scholarship. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 



Amis and Amiloun zugleich mit der altfranzosischen Quelle, herausgegeben 
von E. KdLBiNG. Nebst einer Beilage: Amicus ok Amilius Rimur. 
cxxxi, 256 pp. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1884. 

Octavian, zwei mittelenglische Bearbeitungen der Sage, herausgegeben von 
Gregor Sarrazin. xlv, 191 pp. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1885. 

These two works form the second and third volumes of the Altenglische 
Bibliothek, edited by Professor E. KSlbing, the first volume of which was Osbern 
Bokenam's Legenden, edited by C. Horstmann (1883), and the annual continu- 
ations, so far as announced, will be the Ancren Riwle (1886), Arthour and 
Merlin (1887), and the Ormulum (1888), all to be edited by E. Kdlbing. This 
is an excellent scheme, and we are grateful to Professor KSlbing for the fruits 
of the zeal with which he is devoting himself to the study of Middle-English 
literature, and especially the making accessible at moderate price of such 
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valuable works as the Ancren Riwle and the Ormulum. It is an example 
worthy of imitation by English scholars, who have ready access to the manu- 
scripts of these works. 

The Amis and Amiloun will be found in Weber's Metrical Romances 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (3 vols., Edinburgh, 
1810), heretofore the sole edition, and edited almost exclusively from one MS, 
the Auchinleck (A). Kolbing has made use of the four MSS, using A 
as the basis, and giving the variations of S, the Duke of Sutherland's. 
D, Douce MS 326, and H, Harleian MS 2386. He prefixes a long and 
valuable introduction, containing a description of the MSS, the stanza 
and verse, the dialect, and the style of the English version. This is fol- 
lowed by an account of the three MSS of the French version, the one of the 
Icelandic version, and a section treating the literature of this saga and dis- 
cussing the Latin prose versions — with a reprint of one of these — and the 
subject-matter of the English poem, questions already discussed by Kolbing 
in Paul and Braune's Beitraege, IV 273-9 an< l 3 11 ff-i an< i m Englische 
Studien, II 307 ff., so that his remarks here are to be regarded as supple- 
mentary ; but it would have been better to repeat here the substance of his 
former articles, for it is not every one, especially in this country, that has 
access to those periodicals. 

Kolbing regards the French version, here printed for the first time from a 
MS (K) of the first quarter of the thirteenth century, as the older, and says it 
would be hard to find any English poem in the twelve-line riming stanza of 
the Amis and Amiloun belonging to so early a date, the earliest MS of the 
present poem dating from about 1300. This stanza rimes as follows: 
aabaabccbddb, the i-rime lines containing three accents and the others four, all 
having the usual iambic rhythm, or attempts at it. Under " Dialect " Kolbing 
treats briefly the vowels and the inflection as shown by the rimes, and comes to 
the very just conclusion that Amis and Amiloun arose on the northern border 
of the East-Midland district, for we find northern forms mingled in an East- 
Midland dialect. This might be seen also from the forms which do not appear 
in rime, for while children is common, we frequently find also childer and 
childre, for which MSS S, D, H give usually childern and children. Interesting 
forms of the plural possessive are seen in the following lines : 

And what pe childres names worn (23), 
pe children is names, as y jow hyjt (37). 

In line 23 D and H write childern, and in line 37 they omit is, thus disregard- 
ing the possessive ending. The English version consists of 2508 lines, whereas 
the French has but 1250, and is written in riming couplets. The Icelandic 
contains twelve cantos, usually of four-line stanzas with alternate or couplet 
rime, but sometimes the stanzas contain only three lines, the first being longer 
than the second or third, which last rime, and in one case two lines, the first 
having double middle- as well as end-rime, though this might be arranged as 
a four-line stanza in riming couplets. 

The addition of a word-register, and even of a short glossary, would have 
made the volume more serviceable, but we are still grateful for the trilingual 
form of this Middle-English story. 
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The Octavian contains both the Southern and Northern English versions of 
this romance, the latter in two parallel texts. The introduction describes each 
version separately. The Southern is preserved in but one MS, among the 
Cottonian MSS of the British Museum, and dating from the middle of the 
fifteenth century. It has been already published in Weber, though with some 
errors, a corrected list of which is given by Sarrazin. The metrical form of 
the romance is the stanza of six lines, riming aaabab, a containing four accents 
in iambic rhythm and b two. The place and date of this version are next con- 
sidered, the rimes alone being here also brought under review, and much less 
fully than in the Amis and Amiloun, and the conclusion is reached that its 
home was certainly Kent or a neighboring district, and its date soon after the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The florin of Edward III, first coined in 
!343. is mentioned, so that it cannot be earlier than that date. The relation 
of this version to its source is next treated, and it is decided to be a translation 
from the French romance of Octavian, published after the Oxford MS (Bodl. 
Hatton 100), by K. Vollm511er in 1883. An analysis of the contents of both 
and their variations are given. Then follow sections on the style and compo- 
sition of the poem and on the poet, whom Sarrazin thinks he has proved to be 
the same as the author of Lybeaus Disconus — found in Ritson's Ancient Eng- 
lish Metrical Romances, Vol. II, and in Furnivall and Hales' edition of the 
Percy Folio MS, Vol. II — and of Launfal, also found in Ritson, Vol. I, and 
recently republished by L. Erling (1883) with the French original ; but com- 
pare K. Breul, in Englische Studien, IX 461, contra. A similar consideration 
of the Northern English version follows. It is contained in two MSS — C, in 
the University Library at Cambridge (Ff. II 38), from the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and L, in the Cathedral Library at Lincoln (A 5, Thornton 
MS), from the middle of the fifteenth century. The former MS was used by 
Halliwell in his edition of the romance of Octavian (1844) for the Percy 
Society, but the latter has never been published before. The metrical form of 
the poem is the twelve-line stanza, riming aabccbddbeeb, like that of Amis and 
Amiloun, only the second couplet differs from the first. The place and date 
of the poem are next treated, the rimes of C alone, as before, being brought 
forward as evidence, and the conclusion is reached that the home of the poet 
was probably north of the Humber, and his time about the year 1350. He 
too mentions the florins of Edward III. This version is also translated from 
the French romance above mentioned, but is entirely independent of the 
Southern version. The writer of the latter referred to a Latin source, though 
none such is known, and it is not mentioned by this poet, who followed his 
source more closely than the other, and surpassed both the French and the 
Southern English poets in poetic power. He may be the same as the author of 
Sir Isumbras ; but compare Breul {be. cit.) contra. Though not equaling the 
introduction of Kolbing, Sarrazin's gives useful information, but we might 
desire a more thorough treatment of the grammatical forms. While the writer 
of L certainly lived north of the Humber, the writer of C may have come from 
the northern border of the East-Midland district, as in case of the author of 
Amis and Amiloun, and the dialectic differences between the two MSS have 
not been noted by Sarrazin. Breul, in his appreciative review of the two vol- 
umes (vid. sup.), says : " L hat freilich oft die alteren nordlichen formen 
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gewahrt," but it is not so plainly older as more northern forms that we find 
here. A few taken at random may be given as specimens : 83 C chyldren, L 
childire, and so often, though in 344 C we find chyldyr ; 91 C tythyngys, L 
tylhande ; 103 C schalle, L salle, though L has also schalle ; 114 C lykyth,Li 
lykes ; 162 C haue, L hafe; 163 Cfleyng, \.fiyande ; 166 C brennyng, L byrnand, 
though in 164 C has brennande for the sake of the rime; 194 C moche, L 
mekille, though mekille is found also in C ; 192 C churche, L kyrke ; 196 C 
gode, L gud ; in pronouns, where C has whom, they, ther, them, sche, hur, hyt, L 
has whaym, thay, thaire, thame, scho, hir, it; 208 C lystenyth, L herkyns ; 214 C 
soche, L swylk ; 248 C oon, L ane, though L has one, too ; 287 C eche, L tike ; 
338 C rennyng, L rynnande ; 356 C into, L intille ; 433 C can, L gane, and so 
often ; 442-3 C sometyme, L vmwhile, etc. These examples might easily be 
multiplied, but it is plain from phonology, inflection and expression that L is 
written in a more northern dialect than C, and I should be inclined to regard 
C as written in the East-Midland dialect, with some northern forms inter- 
mingled. Here too a word-register is lacking, and a glossary for unusual 

words, which would have aided the reader. 

James M. Garnett. 



Englische Lautlehre fur Studierende und Lehrer, von Aug. Western. Vom 
Verfasser selbst besorgte deutsche Ausgabe. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 
1885. 

Kurze Darstellung der englischen Aussprache fur Schulen und zum Selbst- 
unterricht, von Aug. Western. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1885. 

The first of the above-mentioned works is a full, careful and systematic 
presentation of English phonetics, based on the works of Sweet, Storm, and 
Vietor, and the author's own study of English pronunciation under the personal 
direction of Mr. Sweet. It should, therefore, represent the present pronuncia- 
tion of English in England, but if so, this does not coincide with the best 
pronunciation of English in America. I have heretofore had occasion to take 
exception to some of Mr. Sweet's pronunciations (compare my review of Storm's 
Englische Philologie in this Journal, II 484 ff., 1881), and must renew my 
criticisms in the case of his pupil. Western adopts the Bell- Sweet vowel 
system, but with some additions, and classifies the consonants according to the 
position of the tongue and lips in their formation, so that in the new termino- 
logy the English w is a Lippenzungenwurzellaut. The symbols by which the 
vowel-sounds are designated are easily understood from the keywords, but 
surely the z<»w/,?/-sound in air differs from that in name more than by the addition 
of a short i to the former, yet air— ee't and name = neeim. 

Western follows Sweet in his disregard of r, as may be seen above, and this 
runs through the whole work, even in the case of words in which the r- sound 
is distinctly preserved in the best American pronunciation. So too in the 
neglect of initial h for what == wot, and the same is seen in which, whether, etc., 
so that cockneyism is now published to the continental nations as the best 
prevalent English pronunciation. Other pronunciations that run counter to 
the present writer's notions may be seen from the following examples : leisure 
= lizh'), though lezh'3 and lii'zhi are allowed (cf. pp. 18 and 54); vary = ve^ri, 



